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detection and punishment at. the hands of a prose-
cuting officer, becomes immediately known to other
companies and their patrons, for the traffic will at
once flow to the road of the rate-cutting company.
The situation, then, is this for the manager of a
railroad company: Unless he conforms to the cut
his company loses the traffic, and with the loss of
traffic would come the failure, first, to pay dividends,
then to pay interest on fixed charges, then insolvency
and a receiver. Were the road his own, private
property his plight would be comparatively endur-
able, for he would have to render no account of his
failure; but what answer would be expected from
a numerous body of stockholders on reporting to
them that one of his rivals had disobeyed the law
and the common agreement by cutting rates, and
that, as he could not conscientiously follow the
example, misfortune was the necessary result? It
would be likely to be that, if he entertained such
sentimental views of the transportation business, he
ought to have informed the stockholders before he
accepted his office and took their property and
interests in charge. The mischiefs arising out of the
practice of discrimination had become so unendurable
that the competing roads combined in different parts
of the country, to put an end to it. The method
employed (I speak of the efforts made by the great
lines east of Chicago) was by an, agreement containing
very drastic provisions for detecting and exposing any
discriminating practice, and really making it more
dangerous for the companies to depart from the
agreement than to keep it. It contained stipulations